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CLEARER ROLLS — BINDER PINS — 


_ CREEL STICKS 


PICKER STICKS — LUG STRAPS — BINDERS — SKEW 


CRANK OR PITMAN ARMS 


WATCH OUT MR. MILL MAN!” 


YOU MAY HAVE PUBLIC ENEMIES IN YOUR WEAVE ROOM 
THAT ARE STOPPING YOUR PRODUCTION! 


Broken picker sticks and inferior loom supplies are robbers of profits. 


Do you know how much these TWO ROBBERS—Broken Picker Stick and 
Inferior Loom Supplies—cost you in lost production every time they stop your looms? 


The loss is amazing! Representative Southern mills furnish the following fig- 
ures to J. E. Sirrine & Co. As an example each figure below shows the individual! 
mill cost of replacing a broken lug strap. 


20¢ 37 25¢ 7c 
$5.00 50¢ | gee 
a0e $1.65 (de 
$2.00 $1.64 
9c 40c 15¢ 
25¢ $1.00 12'4e 
7c 30¢ 24¢ 7¢ 
12'4e $1.00 30¢ $5.00 


The average loss, according to the Sirrine report, is 35 cents on 
coarse and medium goods and 96 cents on fine goods. 


Let us fight Robber Broken Picker Stick and Robber Inferior Loom Supplies 
for you. All we need for ammunition is a sample of your picker sticks and we will 


give you some “BOONE TREE BRAND” Air-Dried, Virgin Hickory, Dense Grain 
Picker Sticks. 


Test them. They last longer, stay straighter and pick better. 


Ask for samples and prices on all our hardwood products. 


“Highest Quality Gives Cheapest Operation Cost” 


BACON WOOD PRODUCTS CO, Inc. 


Johnson City Tennessee 


SdOL HO SLNOUA 


RACE PLATES — HARNESS YOKES — CLOTH ROLL BLOCKS — 


On BRSTICKS 


PARALLEL PLUGS 


SAAVAHS 
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CROMPTON KNOWLES 


OFFERS: 


a loom for every woven fabric 


Although we make many special looms for the weaving of many types 
of fabrics, the great majority of our product is divided into these 


three branches of our “New Family of Looms” 


WORSTED & WOOLEN (W) 


Type W-2-—-a 20-harness loom, newly 
designed throughout and built along auto- 
motive principles with finished surfaces, 
roller bearings and precision construction. 
The box capacities, 2x 1 and 4x | auto- 
matic, and 4x 4 non-automatic. 


Type W-3—a 26-harness loom built along 
similar principles to the W-2 High Speed 
Worsted and Woolen loom, but stronger 
and heavier. Box capacities 4 x 1 auto- 
matic and 4 x 4 non-automatic. 


(Both of these looms are built “convert- 
ible’”’-——they can be changed with a min- 
imum of effort from 4x | box automatic 
to 4x 4 box non-automatic for pick and 


pick work.) 


Type S-1, S-3 —built with either a 6-har- 
ness undeream, 16-, 20- or 25-harness 
dobby, or 16-, 20- or 25-harness interme- 
diate head harness motion. Box capacities 
are 2x | or 4x | non-automatiec (5-1), or 
2x | shuttle changing (S-3). 


Type S-4—a 4x 1 box loom, 75‘ auto- 
matic, with the shuttle changer operating 
on the top two shuttles and the feeler 
indicating filling depletion on the bottom 
two. Same harness capacities as above. 


SUPPLY PARTS 


We have always recommended “C & K supply parts for C& K Looms,” 


and for the convenience of our customers we maintain warehouses in’ 


Worcester, Philadelphia and Charlotte. In these ‘warehouses we carry in 


stock the items most often called for. 


COTTON (C) 


C-3 Terry Towel—a high speed, auto- 
matic bobbin changing loom more rugged 
and heavier than its predecessors. Handles 
maximum roll of cloth 22” in diameter, 
24” diameter terry and ground beams, and 
a bobbin 83,” long by 15¢” diameter when 
wound. Built in the undercam, dobby or 
jacquard construction. 


C-3, C-4 Dobby Loom the former 
handles a maximum harness capacity of 
20-harness, 34" gauge,and the latter 25- 
harness, $$” gauge. Built 2x | or 4x 1 box, 
automatic bobbinchanging type. The dobby 
is our latest type No. 6 and built single or 
double eylinder. Permits of high speed, 
large filling package, beam and cloth roll. 
These C-3 and C-4 looms can be built in the 


undercam and jacquard constructions also. . 


C-3, C-4 Intermediate Head Loom 

designed for handling narrow pants goods, 
etc. 16-harness drop box or 20-harness 
plain heads maximum capacity for C-3 
loom while the C-4 loom will handle a 


25-harness drop box head. Either 2x | or 


4x 1, latter requires drop box head. High 
speed, large filling package; beam and cloth 
roll are obtainable in these looms also. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Philadelphia 


Allentown 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO. PAWTUCKET, &. 1. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MA‘’L MATTER MARCH 2 


UNDER ACT OF CON JIRESS, MARCH 2. 1897. 
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Opening New Markets For Cotton 


ARTICIPANTS in the current Southern Chemurgic 
Conference at Lafayette, La., were urged by Charles 
K. Everett, manager of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute’s New Uses Section, to join an “‘all-South” drive to 
promote consumption of cotton, the South’s chief product. 


Emphasizing the growing competition offered by other 
fibers and products, Mr. Everett reviewed the almost 
single-handed achievement of the cotton-textile manufac- 
turers, through the Institute, in the extension of existing 
markets and the development of new outlets for cotton. 
Two of these accomplishments—the commanding position 
of cotton fabrics in the fashion world and recognition of 
the practicability of cotton as a road-building material— 
are evidence, Mr. Everett asserted, of what can be done 
if the more directly affected elements of the Cotton- 
South—farmers, ginners, transportation agencies, ship- 
pers, mills, converters and selling houses—‘can be enlist- 


ed in a broad-scale long-range cotton promotional pro- 
gram.” 


The ground-work for such an alliance has already been 
laid, Mr. Everett revealed, in discussions, between the 
Institute and leading cotton shippers, of plans for a mills- 
shippers co-operative promotional program. 


Describing the Institute’s years of effort to popularize 
the style and beauty appeal for apparel cottons its spon- 
sorship of “cotton roads” climaxed by construction this 
fall of nearly 500 miles of cotton fabric reinforced bitu- 
minous ‘roads in more than a score of States and its 
equally successful promotion of the use of cotton mats 
for “curing” freshly laid concrete payments as well as 


other less spectacular achievements, Mr. Everett con- 
tinued: 


these developments are important to every ele- 
ment -interested in wider markets for the South’s chief 
product. They are important because they are evidence 
of the fact that today, after centuries of adaptation to 
man’s needs, the surface of cotton possibilities for service 
has been barely scratched. They are important because 
they are tangible evidence of what can be done through 
the united vigorous action of cotton farmers, cotton ship- 
pers, and cotton manufacturers, to lift cotton’s horizons. 


“Fortunately, there has been developing slowly on the 
part of cotton growers, cotton shippers and others less 
directly concerned in the marketing of the South’s cotton, 
4 growing realization that the cotton textile industry has 
been bearing the brunt of the battle to. maintain cotton’s 
Commanding position—a growing recognition that the 


interests of the producer and shipper of cotton in a 
greater consumption of cotton are identical with those of 
the cotton manufacturer.” 


Mr. Everett cited as “an objective of major import- 
ance” which can be won “by unity of purpose and effort”’ 
the abolition of the prevailing practices of baling Ameri- 
can cotton in Indian jute and selling it on a gross weight 
basis. | 


“Tf,” said Mr. Everett, “there is anything more illogical 
than to see an American cotton farmer bale his cotton in 
Indian jute it can only be the equally indefensible prac- 
tice of selling that jute-baled cotton on a gross weight 
basis. The baling of American raw cotton in American 
cotton bagging and the establishment of the net weight 
basis for trading in cotton would absorb more than 100,- 
000 bales of cotton annually and give work to thousands 
of textile mill operatives. 


“Let’s just take a common-sense view of the gross 
weight trading practice in cotton. Coffee, sugar, potatoes, 
flour or any other commodity I can think of at the mo- 
ment are not sold—and you would not buy them—on a 
gross weight basis. And there is no reason why the cot- 
ton farmer should sell or the cotton mill should buy. cot- 
ton on a gross weight basis. It’s about time we who have 
such a profound interest in cotton, should take this ques- 
titon out of the category described by Mark Twain when 
he said “Everybody talks about the weather but nobody 
ever does anything about it.”’ 


“There is something that can be done about gross 
weight trading. Every Congress for more than a decade 
has seen legislation offered to correct this most illogical 
practice. A small but powerful opposition that has never 
yet been compelled to stand out on the floor of Congress 
and defend its position, has been able to keep this legis-. 
lation shelved. What Congress could ignore the united 
demand of the entire cotton industry and its natural allies 
in every element in the South for immediate action on 
this long-pending legislation? One Southern State, Mis- 
sissippi, has already memorialized Congress to speed the 
passage of this legislation. Other legislatures will con- 
sider similar petitions during coming months. One of 
the most valuable immediate contributions the Farm 
Chemurgic Council can make to promotion of cotton Is 
to support actively net weight trading basis legislation.” 

“The fact,” concluded Mr. Everett, “that more than 
12,000,000 of our people—roughly, one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation of the country—depend for their livelihood on the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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‘Manufacturers Problems Under 
The Robinson-Patman Act 


By A. B. Gunnarson 


Domestic Distribution Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


INCE the Robinson-Patman Act became law on June 
19th, almost four months ago, business men have 
been studying the provisions of the act in an en- 
deavor to understand the application of the law to practi- 
cal problems of everyday business operations. Because 
business is complex in its organization and wide-flung in 
its cope, a multitude of questions have inevitably arisen. 

Lack of clarity in the law immediately created uncer- 
tainties for manufacturers, for wholesalers and for retail- 
ers. With the passage of time, these uncertainties have 
become accentuated as the possibilities of this statute 
have been explored, with no means of determining how 
far disturbing possibilities may become actualities. 


Among attorneys there has continued to be much diver-. 


gence of opinion as to the meaning of many of the sak S 
provisions, and their legal effect. 

Until the courts have had an opportunity to clarify the 
ambiguities which exist in the law, business men can have 
no assurance that any action which they may take regard- 
ing many of their everyday problems will be lawful. Until 
such decisions are rendered dependence must rest on a 
few scattered guideposts which have been established 
through prior decisions of the courts, and on knowledge 
of circumstances which have led to passage of earlier 
legislation of which the Robinson- Patman Act } is a recent 
development. 

The Robinson-Patman Act is an amendment to the 
Clayton Act—being a substitution for Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act. The latter statute, it may be recalled, was 
supplemental legislation to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Passage of the Clayton Act dates back twenty-two years. 

Under Section 2 of the Clayton Act it was unlawful for 
anyone to discriminate in price between customers for 
merchandise sold in interstate trade, where such discrim- 
ination might tend substantially to lessen competition or 
to create monopoly. The prohibition against giving dis- 
criminatory prices that had such an effect on interstate 
competition was qualified, however, by provisions which 
permitted a seller to charge different prices (1) when 
there were differences in the grades, qualities, or quanti- 
ties of merchandise sold to different customers; (2) when 
necessitated by competitive conditions; or (3) when there 
were differences in the cost of selling or transportation. 
The act also preserved to sellers the right to select their 
own customers in bona fide transactions and not in re- 
straint of trade. 

It should always be kept in mind that these qualifica- 
tions came into operation only when it was first establish- 
ed that the price differentials substantially lessened com- 


*Address before Annual Convention of National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


petition in interstate commerce. Neither the original 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act nor the new form given to 
this section by the Robinson-Patman Act has undertaken 
to deal with prices except in the relation of prices to 
competition. Of course, there were attempts in the last 
Congress to have the Robinson-Patman bill take the form 
of legislation dealing directly with prices without regard 
for their effect in competitive situations, but the attempt 
to pass such legislation was unsuccessful. Once the com- 
petition was found under the old section of the Clayton 
Act, however, the qualifications and exceptions—which I 
have mentioned as resulting in exemptions from the pro- 
hibitions of the old section—came into operation. The 
most significant of these qualifications were those which 


permitted differences in prices due to differences in quan- . 


tities sold and those which allowed a seller to meet com- 
petition. 

Selection of Customers——From the time the Clayton 
Act was passed in 1914 to 1920, the only cases arising in 
the courts with reference to Section 2 were cases involv- 
ing the right of sellers to select their own customers. In 


each case, the seller’s right to select customers was sus- 
tained. 


_ In other decisions of the courts certain guideposts were 


set up with respect to Section 2 of the Clayton Act. 
These were: 


1. That sellers have a right to select their own cus- 
tomers. 

2. That in order to affect competition “in any line of 
commerce” there had to be an injury involving competi- 
tors engaged in similar operations—there was required a 
competitive relationship between two or more manufac- 
turers, two or more wholesalers, or two or more retailers. 
In establishing proof of lessening competition between 
two sellers, it was not necessary that purchasers be in 


competition with each other. 


3. The courts did not, however, pass upon the pro- 
priety of a seller utilizing one scale of discounts for sales 
made to wholesalers, for example, and another scale of 


discounts for sales made directly to retailers, i.e., the pro-. 


priety of functional discounts. 
Upon the convening of the last Congress, in January, 
1935, various measures were introduced reflecting differ- 
ent interpretations of that part of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s recommendations relating to price conces- 
sions which were contained in the Commission’s report of 
its chain store investigations. 
already been selected and a shade card for yarns is pre- 
sented, also a collection of serges and a number of dress 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Popular Cotton Fabrics 


Swatch 1 


BORDER CRASHES 


showed materials with border treatments. They 
were an instant success, and now these designs 
have multiplied considerably. One house has brought 


Fy stores in the season one or two manufacturers 


out some crashes in Persian patterns, copied exactly from 


museum pieces. The body of the material uses a colored 
ground and white design, with two contrasting colors for 
the border pattern—beyond that two inches of solid color. 
Several of these border crashes are in Chinese pattern, 
large figures and vivid colors. And the election has not 
been forgotten. A smock crash has elephants, donkeys, 
derbies, stars, capitol domes and other symbols, all over- 
lapping each other on a white ground. The design is 


done in a very smart, gay manner in bright, strong col- 


ors. | 
WHITE GROUND PRINTS 


Print cloths and percales are unusually good for this 
time of the year, interesting in both design and coloring. 
The first swatch shows a print cloth with a white back- 
ground (Swatches Nos. 1 and 2), the flowers in yellow 
and orange with red and white centers, touched up with 
black. The leaves and stalks are battleship gray, and the 
entire pattern is outlined in black. Swatch No. 2 has 
purple and salmon pink flowers, green leaves, all outlined 
in black, on a white background. 


THE CORONATION INFLUENCE 


The English Coronation is influencing ‘styles and fab- 
rics very strongly. There will probably be a host of 
percales and muslins for children’s things all scattered 
with crowns and sceptres, although none has appeared as 
yet. Coronation Blue, however, has arrived and is a rich 
shade in between a royal and a light navy. This shade is 
found very frequently in velveteen, a tremendously pop- 


Swatch 2 


Swatch 3 


ular fabric. Other colors in great demand are crushed 
grape, peacock blue, cinnamon and toasty. | 


PIQUES 


Piques have copied the ginghams in their plaids and 
checks. Swatch No. 3 shows a very fine, loosely woven 
printed pique in dull blue, with a darker blue plaid and 
the fine lines in red and white. The effect of these piques 
is of a thin, soft wool, as they have a —— woolly sur- 
face. 


Two New TRENDS 


Two very definite trends just now are, one: the dark 
background with the white design; and, two: the flower 
design with white edge, giving a shadow effect (Swatch 
No. 4) is an example of the first, with a purple back- 
ground and quaint birds, flowers and figures. Below it 
is a flowered percale, jade green with yellow, white and 
deep pink flowers and brown stems, all white-edged 
(Swatch No. 5). 


HERE AND THERE 


Diagonal, even-width, narrow stripes are being used in 
percale and print cloth, for apparel and draperies. An 
amusing percale has a pattern of smoke rings in white on 
dark backgrounds. Coin dots in white on dark ground 
have squared dots of color within them, a black dot in 
the extreme center. A print cloth is scattered with 
shells in contrasting color and outlined in white. Purple, 
in keeping with the Persian trend, is very much used in 
mixed color designs. The patterns which were used in 
the spring and summer for artificial silk dresses, many 
of them with a Chinese or Persian feeling, are now being 
used for cottons (Swatch No. 6). A soft china blue 


print cloth has half white, half scarlet bows all over it, 
the ends and loops covered with dots, as shown in Swatch 
No. 6. 


Swatch 4 


Swatch 5 


Swatch 6 
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New Synthetic Fabric 


By H.R. Hart, Associate Professor, N. C. State College Textile School 


NEW WORD, “Lanital,” has appeared on the 

- textile horizon. It is the name given by the Ital- 

~..» ian inventor, Antonio Ferretti, to the product 
which “Snia” Viscosa, Italy’s largest manufacturer of 
rayoh, is now producing from casein. 

In describing casein, J. Andrew Clark says: ‘Casein 
is a complex nitrogeneous organic compound, classified 
as a protein, and is prepared industrially from milk in 
which it occurs colloidally dispersed as the calcium com- 
pound to the extent of about 342%.” 


“The technical preparation of casein is based on its 
precipitation from silk on the addition of slight excess of 
acid. The fat is removed from milk by repeated cen- 
trifugal separation after which dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid is gradually with stirring until precipita- 
tion is completed. Following this the mix is settled and 
the supernatant liquor drawn off. This is followed by 
repeated washings until the wash water is neutral. The 
washed curd is then pressed to remove excess moisture 


and, after crushing slowly, dried at low temperatures in 


a vacuum drier. The finished product will contain ap- 
proximately 9.25% moisture and .75% ash and is usually 
prepared as a white or slightly yellow powder.” 

“Casein swells but is insoluble in water. The addition 
of alkalies, however, causes it to dissolve with the for- 
mation of adhesive solutions.” | 

As Italy is one of the world’s greatest exporters of 
dairy products, it has a large supply of skimmed milk 
and it is estimated that there will be about 65 million 
pounds of casein available for the manufacture of Lanital. 
it is also stated that one pound of casein yields about the 
same quantity of Lanital. 


CALLED SYNTHETIC WOOL 

Lanital is said to possess many of the properties or 
characteristics of wool and it is sometimes referred to as 
casein wool or synthetic wool. It has been previously 
stated that casein is a protein and as wool is also a pro- 
tein the resemblance between the new fiber and wool is 
more easily understood. Press reports say that the daily 
production is expected to reach 100,000 pounds by the 
end of the present month, 

It is said that the casein, after being extracted from 
skimmed milk, is dissolved in an alkaline bath to produce 
a viscuous solution which is then forced through spinner- 
ettes and hardened probably in an acid bath. Thus the 
process of manufacture is quite similar to that used in 
‘transforming wood pulp into rayon. It is stated that the 
manufacturing cost, exclusive of the casein, is about 514 

cents per pound. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIBRE 


“investigators who have tested Lanital report that the 
fibers are even in width, almost round and largely uni- 
form. It is also reported that the new fiber resembles a 


highly damaged wool, has a low tensile strength, and 
that it becomes brittle when boiled with acid, but no 
doubt further research will enable the manufacturer to 
at least partially overcome these drawbacks. 


Several months ago the Bradford Technical College of 
England announced the following conclusions on its study 
of synthetic wool produced from casein: | 

“On visual examination the material is approximately 
equal to 60’s botany in diameter. The maximum length 
of fiber appears to be 4 to.4% inches but only a small 
proportion of fibers are of this length, a large percentage 
being about 1 to 1% inches in length. The material 
lacks the natural waviness or crimpiness of botany wool. 

“Under. the microscope the fiber differs from wool in 
appearance and does not possess the scale structure and 
serrated edges of wool. By transmitted light it resembles 
rayon. The fiber shows no color and opacity but appears 
to be of uneven construction, owing to certain parts show- 
ing a bright, white opalescence. Surface illumination 
shows the fiber to have a granular structure resembling 
very fine Kemps, but this structure is not even through- 
out, disappearing for short stretches at irregular intervals. 

“In dilute sulphuric acid the fiber swells in a similar 
manner to wool, the maximum swelling being with a 1% 
solution of sulphuric acid, when its diameter is increased 
by 27.7%. | 

“When dyed with acid colors in dilute acid baths, the 
material takes up much more color than wool, a similar 
result being given by basic and direct. cotton colors in 
neutral baths. In the dyeing process the fiber becomes 
very soft and tends to aggregate together because its 
strength is very low, but when dried it resumes its normal 
condition. 

“It has not been possible to give a definite and final 
opinion on the manufacturing properties of the fiber, as 
the sample submitted was not large enough to produce 
sufficient yarn to be woven into cloth.” 

The following extract from the September issue of 
Rayon Textile Monthly will no doubt be of interest: 

‘Spinning ability of the product alone, as well as in 
mixtures, is said to be excellent due to its regularity and 
its elasticity. It can be dyed with wool dyes and with- 
stands boiling well. All processing such as weaving and 
knitting can be done on woolen machinery, and if cut to 
shorter lengths on cotton machinery. Articles made of 
it do not shrink and have a nice, warm feel. It is said 
not to be attacked by moths although this would seem 
strange in case of a protein substance. Anyway, practical 
demonstrations have proven its adaptability for textile 
purposes sufficiently at the Milan Sample Fair. At this 
fair, fabrics (grey goods). were dyed at 100° C. The 
displays of fabrics made from Lanital were most convinc- 
ing, 

‘‘A series of colors with dye Lanital satisfactorily has 


(Continued on. Page 12) 
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S. T. A. Meetings 


TEXTILE 


Three Divisions of the Southern Textile Association 
are to meet in the next several weeks. Details of these 
meetings have already been published but they are again 
mentioned here in order to again call attention to the 
meetings. | 


MAsTER MECHANICS’ DIvIsION 


The Master Mechanics’ Division is to meet at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., on Friday, October 
3rd, at 10 a. m. A number of very interesting questions 
have been prepared for discussion by L. M. Kincaid, 
chairman, who will conduct the discussion. 


“LARGE PACKAGES” SUBJECT OF EASTERN CAROLINA 
MEETING 


“Larger Packages”’ will be the principal topic for dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
to be held at Erwin Mills Auditorium, West Durham, N. 
C., on Saturday morning, October 31st. 


Chairman P. B. Parks, Jr., stresses the fact that. the 
meeting will open promptly at 10 a. m. “even if no one 
but the chairman is present,” and that the meeting will 
adjourn promptly at 12 o’clock. Those attending. will 
have ample time to attend the N. C. State-Carolina. foot- 
ball game in Chapel Hill. 


The discussion at this meeting will not only cover the 
value of larger packages, but will take up the procedure 
necessary to secure the maximum package with existing 
equipment. 

Each superintendent or overseer attending the meeting 
is urged -to bring his largest warp bobbin and filling quill 
in order that the comparative sizes of the packages can 
be seen as well as talked about. 


TENNESSEE DIVISION 


The Tennessee Division, organized last spring, will 
meet at the Andrew Jackson Hotel in Knoxville on Sat- 
urday, December 7th, at 10 a. m., with Chairman B. W. 
Bingham presiding. | 

Robert J. McConnell, of the Whitin Machine Works, 
is to speak on “General Mill Practices.” Mr. McConnell 
has spoken before other groups of the Association and 
the practical and helpful trend of his remarks have al- 
ways proved beneficial to his hearers. 

The technical questions for discussion, already pub- 
lished, will cover a number of points from opening 
through weaving. 


The meeting will be followed by lunch at the hotel. 


Waco, Trex.—According to announcement by Superin- 
tendent O. B. Haney, an allotment of $40,000 has been 
made available to improve the local plant of the Textas 
Textile Mill. .Mr. Haney said the expenditures will be 
used for the installation of high-speed spooling, warping 
and long-draft roving machinery. He added it is possible 
that an auto distributor and gyrator will be attached to 
the picker. More than $60,000 may be spent on the 
McKinney plant of the same mill, it was stated. 


BULLETIN 


Are Your Processing METHODS 
Obsolete? 


Let COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Tell You. 


Eternal vigilance is the price 
of textile processing efficiency. 
A constant guard against obsol- 
escence must be maintained; 
not only obsolescence in equip- - 
ment, but also obsolescence 
in METHODS and MATERI- 
ALS. For chemical research is 
now so prolific that the best of 
yesterday is probably not the 
best. of today. 


Fair-minded management rec- 
ognizes the complexity of mod- 
ern processing problems. It 
realizes that no one man can be 
equal to all situations, There- 
fore it should welcome COL- 
LECTIVE THINKING via 
A-H Consultation Service. 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 

. Softeners . . Soluble 
Olle .. Tallow 
Waxes .. Soaps .. 
Flour . . Dextrines. . 
Starches . . Pigment 
Colors and Lakes .. 
Ammonla .. Acids. . 
Blue Vitriol . . Borax 
Bichromate of Soda. . 
Bichromate of Potash 

. Liquid Chlorine. . 
Chioride of Lime .. 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Boston. 


This service is rendered free 
of charge by a staff of specially 
trained chemists, assisted by a 
complete, modern laboratory 
and a company experience of 
121 years. Let it help you to 
check on the efficiency of rou- 
tine methods as well as new 
processing problems. 


New York . . Philadelphia . . Charlotte 
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Mobilizing The Forces Business 


By Bennett Chapple, Vice President 
The American Rolling Mill Company 


AR and near we see the mobilization of forces for 
better business understanding. No longer is the 
voice of business to remain silent in the face of 
insidious attacks. No longer is it going to submit to the 
false statements coming like a barrage from the many 
radical camps that have grown so rapidly in the free air 
of the U. S. America is the richest and most liberty- 
loving nation in the world and for that reason it is the 


great goal for a vicious banditry that would tear down. 


and steal away the priceless heritage that is ours under 
the American system of commerce and industry. Nor is 
there any middle ground. Business cannot compromise 
with systematic efforts being made to undermine the 
spirit of enterprise which has given our people a greater 
measure of freedom, prosperity and security than is to be 
found anywhere on the earth today. The ramifications 
of business are so far-reaching that the outcome directly 
affects every man, woman and child in America. It is 
not industry’s concern alone. It reaches deep into the 
pocketbook and the lives of every man and woman en- 
gaged in industry, commerce, farming, professional life, 
or in the home. To remain silent, to refuse to take up 
the challenge, would be to betray the trust of the wage 
earners, the investors, and the consumer public at large. 
Those who have counseled patience and tolerance in the 
past now recognize that the attack against the very foun- 
dations of our institutions must be met with courage. 
Questioning the right to earn a fair profit and to pay fair 
wages is not a localized issue, but one that has settled 
upon the whole world like a bubonic plague. The fight is 
against a disease which is spread by misinformation for 
which the only antidote is understanding, based on facts. 
Will we continue to let radicals get away with the state- 
ment that 2% of the people get 80% of the income, when 
_ the facts are that compensation for human service alone 
accounts for more than 64% of the national income? 
Business now openly challenges such falsehood with truth 
and unhesitatingly reveals the sinister motives back of 
the attack. Business must fight to continue the whole- 
some development of our industries, so vital to our Amer- 
ican ideals of opportunity and advancement. 

From many different quarters today we see mobilizing 
forces, not alone of the aroused business world, but of all 
allied enterprises. There are 15 million investors in the 
United States who are vitally concerned. Nor does this 
include the even greater number who indirectly share the 
ownership of business through life insurance and savings 
deposits. In their own self-interest and self-protection 
these people must stand shoulder to shoulder with every 


*Extract from a talk before the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Association in Philadelphia. 


wage earner. The professional man, the merchant, and 
the farmer are coming to a realization that they, too, 
have a stake in the welfare of industry—that unjust at- 
tacks upon industry is an attack upon them as well. They 
know that when the sources of income are maliciously 
attacked jobs disappear, wages dry up, and buying power 
ends. 
The battle against those who would wreck American 
business is on. This is in no sense a political struggle. 


It transcends all politics and goes straight to the heart 


of our very existence. Rallying forces.are gathering to- 
gether on every side, as different organizations, one after 
another, take their places in a far-flung battle line. One 
of the most important of these is the National Industrial 
Conference Board. For the past twenty years this neu- 
tral body has carried on its work of gathering facts that 
are indispensable for intelligent, effective action by the 
American people, and its work is recognized and respected 
by all. With twenty years of experience to draw from, it 
has made available an endless amount of factual informa- 
titon for employers, employees, investors, labor unions, 
professional managers, students, teachers, writers, and 
government officials to use in a combined effort to bring 
about true business understanding. Out of the grist of 
facts released to the public by the National Industrial 
Conference Board is plenty of ammunition for the offen- 
sive. For instance: 

1. From 1899 to 1929—a 30-year period—the total 
national income increased from $15.6 billion to $83.0 bil- 
lion. 

2. During the same period, population increased 
62%, and the number of gainfully occupied rose 69%. 

3. The percapita income rose from $209 to $683, and 
the income per gainful worker rose from $547 to $1,719. 

4. Hours of work in the manufacturing industries de- 
clined from 56.8 to 48.4 per week. Bear 

5. During the same 30 years industrial wage rates 
increased 233%, while the cost of living rose only 122%. 

6. Total wages paid by the manufacturing industries 
rose from $2 billion to $11.6 billion, or 479%. The num- 
ber of wage earners increased from 4.7 million to 8.8 
million, with the result that wages per worker increased 
from $426 to $1,315, or 209%. 

7. In the last fifty years, eighteen new industries have 


created new employment for 1,123,000 persons, as fol- 
lows: 


Average No. of 


Industry— Wage Earners 1929 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 328,722 
Motor vehicles, not including motorcycles 226,116 
Motor vehicle bodies and parts 221,332 


Rubber tires and inner tubes ere 83,263 
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Manufacture of gasoline... 411 
Rayon and allied products...00000000004000.. 39,106 
Aluminum 21,210 
Refrigerators, mechanical . : 16,883 
Cash registers and adding and computing ma- 

chines 16,840 
Oil, cake and meal, cottonseed 15,825 
Phonographs 14,416 
Photographic apparatus and materials _ ie 12,967 
Motion picture apparatus except for projection 

Asbestos products 8,092 
4,508 


Total, 18 new industries 1,123,314 
Total, all manufacturing industries... 8,838,743 

8. In 1934, the national income both in terms of 
money and in terms of purchasing power was greater than 
at the beginning of the present century; the percapita 
income -was also greater, although more than 10 million 
persons were unemployed and were producing nothing. 
In spite of enormous unemployment and an unusually 
low level of business activity, the output of the produc- 
tive system in 1934 provided the total population, the 
employed as well as the unemployed, with a higher stand- 


ard of living than was available to the much smaller pop- 


ulation a generation ago. All this notwithstanding we 
are paying out 25% of our income for taxes each year. 

These facts speak for themselves. And yet, there are 
those who say that our great American business machine 
has broken down, has failed of its purpose to provide 
better living for us all. No nation in the world has such 
a splendid record of achievement. 

Now, let us take a look at the facts rebates to the 
human site of industry. 

I. Back of every job in industry is an average of 
$4,000 worth of invested capital. In the steel industry 
it is $11,500. 

2. The workers direct ownership of shares in industry 
was estimated in 1928 at one billion dollars. | 

3. Out of 4,500,000 workers in 2,452 plants, 60% 
were employed by companies that provided life insurance 
tor employees; 37.2% were employed by companies that 
provided vacations with pay for wage earners; 93.1% 
were employed by companies that provided some form of 
medical service; 70% were employed by companies that 
provided a plant nurse; 54.3% were employed by compa- 
nies providing mutual benefit associations; 24.9% were 
employed by companies providing training programs for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers; 44.3% were employ- 
ed by companies providing formal pensions; and 32.4% 
were employed by companies providing dismissal com- 
pensation. 


With such facts revealing the foundation of America’s | 


industrial growth, there is every reason to have faith and 
confidence that the American people will “hold to that 
which is good.” 

There can be no compromise on public enlightenment 
in regard to the problems of business. The record shows 
American industry stands for constant and consistent 
higher standards of living. In this way alone can Amer- 
ica hope to progress. The fight must go on and on, 
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You Don't See 


TERMITE 
DAMAGE 


UNTIL COSTLY 


REPAIRS 


BECOME 
NECESSARY 


THIS PICTURE reveals the hidden work of termites— 
those tiny wood-eating insects whose damage is partic- 
ularly heavy throughout the Southeast. The damage 
shown is in the beam supporting the floor of a compara- 
tively new building. The owner had never seen termites 
nor even suspected their presence on his property until a 


‘Terminix Inspector uncovered this hidden damage. ok 


quently the same type of damage is discovered in the 
heaviest of mill timbers. 


Termites Hide Their Damage 


One of the most serious things about termite damage is 
that it is difficult to locate and identify. You may not 
realize it is going on in your property until costly repairs 
become necessary. Sagging floors and weakened founda- 
tion timbers can often be traced to the destructive work 
of termites, hidden inside the wood. 


HOW TO DISCOVER 
TERMITES 


Terminix Licensees, 


comprising the world's 


largest termite control 
service, cover 34 states— Why not find out for certain 


including all Southeastern whether or not your build- 
properties, and over 
structures altogether, The coupon below will bring 
have been protected you a thorough inspection 
and report by a Terminix 


against termites . with 
Terminix (guaranteed 5 Representative. There is no 


years)—a product of E. L. 


Bruce Co., world’s largest cost, no obligation for this 
maker of hardwood floor- valuable service which has 
Ings. been used by over 250,000 


property owners. 


>> FJTERMINIEX < < 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


{ ] Please get in touch with us regarding the inspection of our 
| properties for termites. We understand this will be done by | 
ene of your Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


' [ ] Send us literature on termites and termite damage. ' 


TB 6-22-36 
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Zack L. Underwood is now waht in carding and 
spinning at the Bedspread Mills, Leaksville, N. C. 


W. T. Worrell has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. 


W. T. Cann has resigned as overseer spinning at the 
Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. | 


Millard Moore has returned to his former position as 
overseer of spinning at the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, 


Mr. Dearman, from Roseboro, N. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at the Sanford Cotton 
Mills, Sanford, N. C. 


A. H. Bahnson, president, Washington Mills Company, 
Mayodan, N. C., accompanied by his son, A. H. Bahn- 
son, Jr., returned from Europe Monday on the Queen 
Mary. 


A. B. Cross has left Rock Hill, S. C., for New York 
City, where he will be technical adviser to M. Lowenstein 


& Sons, Inc. He has been associated with the Rock Hill © 


Printing & Finishing Company. 


W. .O. Reed, former overseer spinning, spooling and 
warping, Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora, Ill., is now over- 
seer spinning, spooling, winding and warping, Pomona 
Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


-E. P. Cofield, formerly superintendent of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has accepted a 
similar position at the Edna Mills Corporation, Reids- 
ville, N.C. He succeeds I. N. Dunn, resigned. 


B. T. Bumgardner has resigned as superintendent of 
the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. It is under- 
stood that the mill is not to employ a superintendent at 
this time. 


Caldwell Ragan has been elected president of the Ra- 
gan Spinning Company, Gastonia, N. C., succeeding his 
father, the late G. W. Ragan. Mrs. G. W. Ragan was 
elected vice-president and George Ragan, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Lewis W. Thomason, of Charlotte, Southern manager 
for the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., underwent an oper- 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
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Personal News Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of photographs taken at the mills by representa- 
tives of the Textile Bulletin. 


D. F. McLemore 


Mr. McLemore, who is general superintendent 
of the Carolina Textile Corporation, Dillon, S. C., 
has been connected with the textile industry for 
45 years. He began work at the Nims Manufac- 
turing Company, Mount Holly, N. C. He is an 
ardent fisherman. 


ation for appendicitis on Tuesday. His many friends will 
be glad to know he is getting along nicely. He is at the 
Charlotte Sanatorium, 


Plans for North Carolina Association 
Meeting 


QO. Max Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina, 
and A. J. Maxwell, Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
this State, will be the principal speakers at the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers in 


Pinehurst on November 5th and 6th. 


There will be a golf tournament on the afternoon of 
the 5th for mill men and those connected with the allied 
industries. J. D. Sandridge, of Charlotte offices of E. I. 
DuPont Company, will be in charge of the tournament. 

The annual banquet will be held that evening with 
President Harvey W. Moore as toastmaster. David 
Ovens will be guest of honor. “A program extraordinary” 
is promised for the banquet. 

The business session will be held Friday morning, at 
which time Mr. Gardner and Mr. Maxwell will speak. 
They will be followed by H. W. Culbreth, whose subject 
will be “The Credit Union.” 

The’ remainder of the session will be devoted to com- 
mittee reports, and business affairs, including the election 
of officers. 


Wm. D. r., Heads Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Macon, Ga.—William D. Anderson, Jr., was re-elected 
president of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, and 


William D. Anderson, Sr., was re-elected chairman, at. 


the recent meeting of the board of directors, following 
the board’s election at the shareholders’ meeting. _ Other 
officers chosen were: 
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James H. Porter, vice-chairman; A. A. Drake, vice- 
president and secretary; P. E. Findlay, vice-president; 
Chas. C. Hertwig, treasurer; H. J. Bivins, assistant treas- 
urer; O. S. Neylans, assistant secretary. 

The directors named to serve for the year are: Judge 
Samuel B. Adams, Savannah; Wm. D. Anderson, Macon; 
Wm. D. Anderson, Jr., Macon; W. C. Bradley, Colum- 
bus: R. C. Curtis Jordan, Columbus; Mills B. Lane, 
Savannah: W. E. Muir, Rowallan, Haslemere Surrey, 
England; James H. Porter, Macon; E. W. Stetson, New 
York; R. J. Taylor, Macon; D. A. Turner, Columbus, 
and J. Clay Murphey, Macon. 


Textile Men At Annual Get-Together 


Asheville, N .C.—The annual social get-together of 
textile executives and leaders of related enterprises was 
held at Biltmore Forest Country Club recently. 

No program was followed and most of the persons 
spent their time renewing acquaintances, golfing and 
sightseeing. 

Among those present were: S. M. Hamill, of the J. P. 
Stevens Co., New York; R. E. Henry, president of the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.; F. K. Houston, president 
of the Chemical National Bank & Trust Co., New York; 
E. C. Marshall, vice- “president of the Duke Power Le. 
Charlotte. 

Walter S. Montgomery, Spartanburg; William H. 
Porcher, Whitin Machine Works, Charlotte; J. E. Sirrine 
and W. G., Sirrine, Greenville, S. C.; Robert T. Stevens, 
of J. P. Stevens Co., New York; E. Kent Swift, president 
of Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; Ridley 
Watts, Sr., New York City, Rignal W. Baldwin, president 
of Marion Manufacturing Co., Marion. : 

S. Marshall Beattie, president of the Piedmont Man- 
ufacturing Co., Piedmont, S. C.; W. H. Beattie, Longe 
C. Branch, of the Thomas Sranch Co., Richmond. Va.: 
C. F. Broughton, president of the Wansutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Norman A. Cocke, vice-president of the 
Duke Power Co., Charlotte; L. A. Cothran, of Post & 
Flagg, Greenville, S. C.; W. J. Gallon, of the J. P. Stev- 
ens Co., New York; Erwin Hoy Watts, of the Globe In- 
demnity Co., New. York City; Ridley Watts, Jr., of 
Wood, White & Co.. New York, and George Wright, of 
Great Falls, S. C. 


OBITUARY 
W. T. LOVE 


Gastonia, N. C-—W. Thomas Love, 77, president and | 


treasurer of the Spencer Mountain Mills and chairman of 
the board of the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, died 
suddenly at his home here October 15th. 

Mr. Love for many years had been one of Gaston 
County’s leaders in the cotton textile manufacturing busi- 
ness. He had also been connected in an official capacity 
with various other local business establishments, includ- 
ing the old Third National Bank of which he was presi- 
dent. 

Surviving are his widow, who was Miss Bessie Horton, 
of Lenoir, and three children, W. Tom Love, of San Fran- 
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The accompanying picture shows the beautiful memo- 
rial erected at the W. A. Handley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Ala., as a tribute to the memory of the 
late Harvey Enloe, who served as superintendent of the 
mill for 35 years. The memorial was built by contribu- 
tions from his fellow workers and reflects the esteem in 
which Mr. Enloe was held by his employees. 


cisco; Sam I. bie. of Montgomery, Ala., and Miss Eliz- 
abeth Love, of Gastonia. 


A. P. McALLISTER 


Lumberton, N. C.—Alexander P. McAllister, 65, or- 
ganizer of the National Cotton Mill here, died after hav- 
ing been in failing health for seven years with heart and 
kidney trouble. He served as secretary-treasurer of the 


-mill until it ceased operations in 1935, 
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Manufacturers’ Problems Under the 
Robinson-Patman Act 
(Continued from Page 4) 
So far as it is possible to ascertain from reports of 
hearings on the bills which in one respect or other had a 
bearing upon the final forms of the Robinson-Patman 


Act, the objectives sought through this legislation may be 
summarized, briefly, as. follows: 


I. To prevent chain stores and other large purchasing - 


organizations buying for resale from obtaining price con- 
cessions and special facilities not available to small com- 
peting purchasers. 

II. To prevent price differentials for larger quantities 
from being greater than could reasonably be made on the 
basis of quantity alone. 

Ill. To authorize the Federal Trade Commission to 
set maximum limits on quantity purchases available for 
quantity discounts. 

IV. To suppress unearned or fictitious sisdeaatias pay- 
ments and advertising allowances resulting in special con- 
cessions in price. 

V.- To extend prohibitions against price discrimina- 
tions to include price discriminations as between inter- 
state and intrastate transactions. 

It is apparent from a reading of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, as approved by the President, that the measure de- 
parts materially from the objectives which were upper- 
most in the minds of the proponents of the various meas- 
ures originally introduced. In its final form, this statute 
cannot be classified as anti-chain store legislation. | 

A few days ago, October 2, 1936, the first complaints 
involving the Robinson-Patman Act were issued by the 
commission. The complaints were numerically three in 
number, but in every substantive sense four in number— 
two of them involve questions of quantity discounts in 
the sale of cheese and salad dressings; the third involves 
alleged price discrimination by a manufacturer of floor 
coverings in the sale of his products to a mail-order house, 
as compared with sales to other retailers; and the fourth 
turns upon the knowledge of the mail-order house that in 
the purchase of floor coverings apparently made in ac- 
cordance with a published price list it knowingly accepted 
the low price made to it for large quantities. 

The complaints now brought forward involve funda- 
mental business questions, and final determination of 
these questions will set important precedents. The pur- 
pose of the commission in selecting the particular situa- 
ttions involved in these complaints appears to be an en- 
-deavor to develop interpretations definitely to be given to 
a law which from the practical point of view of the man- 
ufacturer or other sell or merchandise for resale is un- 
usually vague and ambiguous, There is scarcely a phrase 
in the statute which is not reasonably capable of at least 
two different interpretations, each made in good faith. 


“Lanital” a New Synthetic Fabric 
(Continued from Page 6) 
materials is available.” 

“There is no doubt that this new material will be of 
great interest to a country with a small domestic wool 
production and other countries also will do well not to 
dismiss this development too lightly.” 


gate yardage. 
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Domestic Cotton Position Favorable 


One of the outstanding features of the world cotton 
situation is the exceptionally high rate of mill activity 
and cotton consumption in this country, according to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. Domestic mills are 
running at a rate about 18 to 20 per cent above the aver- 


age in the representative pre-depression period of 1922 to 
1927, inclusive. 


“In the 1934-1935 cotton season,” says the Exchange 
Service, “domestic mills used 5,361,000 bales of cotton. 
During last season they used 6,351,000 bales. At the 
present time they are running on an annual basis of 
around 7 million bales. The significance of a 7 million 
bale consumption in the cotton season is indicated by 
the fact that the largest consumption by mills of this 
country in any past season was 7,190,000 in any past 
season was 7,190,000 bales, which the mills used in 1926- 
1927.’ 


“As was pointed out by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 


president of the Cotton Textile Institute, in a statement 


made by him last week, this high rate of domestic mill 
activity and domestic cotton consumption has not been 
brought about by any special conditions of an unusual 
character, such as have been present in some past seasons 
of large consumption. Sales of goods have not been stim- 
ulated by a long continued rise in prices of cotton and 
cotton goods such as occurred in the 1926-1927 season. 
Domestic mill activity was lifted to an extremely high 
level in the summer of 1933 by the advent of the NRA 
and the devaluation of the dollar, but there have been no 
such factors this season. 


‘The high rate of cotton mill activity doubtless reflects 
the great increase in domestic buying power as the result 
of increased employment, and the recovery of capital 
goods industries which are large consumers of cotton 
goods. The elimination of the processing tax was doubt- 
less a contributing factor to the upswing of the industry. 
In part, also, the large sales of cotton goods in recent 


months have probably reflected the replenishment of. 


stocks which were allowed to run down during the de- 
pression. 


“One statistical indication of the high activity of the 
domestic industry is to be found in figures on forward- 
ings of domestic cotton to the mills of this country. For- 
wardings are calculated cumulatively for the cotton sea- 
son beginning August Ist, and in the 10 weeks of this 
season to date, domestic mills have taken 1,183,000 bales, 
compared with 949,000 in the same period last season, 
and 743,000 two seasons ago. During the past week, 
they took 202,000 bales, compared with 128,000 in the 
same week last year, and 133,000 two years ago. 


“It is understood that the mills have enough forward 
business on their books to assure the maintenance of 
present high activity until well into 1937. On many 
classes of goods it is difficult to obtain early deliveries. 
During the past week, sales of goods probably closely 
approximated the current high rate of output, in aggre- 
Converters are finding business good, 
finishing plants are well engaged, and reports from the 
wholesale and retail trades are favorable.” 
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Textile Merchandising Survey To Feature PROMPT SERVICE 
Research Institute Dinner | 

yn Textile merchants and manufacturers are to be given on 

ty an opportunity to learn how the “Survey of Production 

re and Distribution Organization in the Textile Industry” is A Ccceu rately Made 

re to be conducted by the Wharton School of Commerce 

.. and Finance, what are its objectives and what is the co- 

Lo operation expected from the industry, at the annual din- Card Room Bobbins 
ner of U. S. Institute for Textile Research, Inc., to be | 

ye held at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, Thursday, No- Spools 

: vember 5th. Dean Jos. T. Willits of the Wharton School 

will be the guest speaker, and will be introduced by Fes- ; 

, senden S. Blanchard of Pacific Mills, chairman of U. S. Wood Specialties 

a Institute’s committee on economic research, which organ- | | 

ized and is administering the study. It is financed by 

The Textile Foundation. 

a Hon. Francis P. Garvan, president of U. S. Institute 

a and the Chemical Foundation, will act as toastmaster at 
the dinner, which will be served in the Jade Room at 7 
p.m. The only other speakers will be Dr. E. H. Kill- 

; heffer of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and a profes- 

: In order that all who are identified with the merchan- 


dising of textiles, and are sufficiently interested in the} 

survey to wish to hear Dean Willits, U. S. Institute is 

granting to non-memers the same privilege of attending 

the dinner as to members. Dinner reservations at $5.00 

: each must be ordered not later than October 30th by ad- 

: dressing Secretary, U. S. Institute for Textile Research, 
: Inc., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

An open research conference, to be held in the Jansen 


: Suite at 2 p. m., will have as its features a discussion of 

3 the chemical processing of textiles as affected by drying, 
2 and an address by Dr. Wanda K. Farr, of Boyce Thomp- 
: 4 son Institute, on ““A New Viewpoint in the Study of Cel- 
| lulosic Textile Fibres.” The annual meetings of members 


and directors will be held in the Jansen Suite at 11 a. m. 


August Hosiery Shipments Show Good 
Increase 


The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers in 
its current Statistical Bulletin of the Hosiery Industry 
reports that the seasonal upswing in the demand for all 
types of hosiery began at a good pace in August. Ship- 
ments of all types of hosiery during that month amounted 
to 11,155,905 dozen pairs, a gain of 1,834,318 dozen 
pairs, or 19.7% over shipments during the preceding 
month of July, and an increase of 1,469,713 dozen pairs, 
or 15.2% over shipments in August, 1935. For the first 
eight months of 1936, total shipments of all types ol 
hosiery amounted to 76,448,657 dozen pairs, or 10.1% 
more than shipments during the same months in 1935. 

Each of the major branches of the hosiery industry 

contributed in appreciable degree to the gain in ship- 
ments this year as compared with last, the percentage 
increases over last year ranging from 3.0% in the casé of 


The Terrell Machine Co. 


woolen goods to 28.6% in the case of ribbed goods. Ship- (Successors to Piedmont Sundries Co.) 

ments in the women’s full-fashioned branch of the indus- 

try for the first eight months of 1936 were 4.3% more P. 0. Box 92% Phone 2-1109 
than for the comparable period in 1935, and shipments . 

in all seamless branches were 12.7% ahead of last year. Charlotte North Carolina 
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A: New Publication 


Sess growth of the knitting mills in the South 
in recent years has continued at such a 
steady pace that these mills have reached the 
point where they now represent one of the major 
divisions of the textile industry in this section. 

Having been in a position to closely observe 
the developments in the manufacture of knit 
goods, we have for some time felt that there is a 
real need for a trade publication devoted pri- 
marily to the interests of the Southern knitting 
industry. 


Consultation with a number of the leading 
knitting mill executives has confirmed our opin- 
ion and we have decided to begin publication of 
Southern Knitter, the first regular issue to be 
published in January. 


Southern Knitter will be published monthly 
by the Clark Publishing Company, publishers of 
Textile Bulletin. 


It will carry general news items covering devel- 
opments in this branch of the industry, market 
reports, news of style trends, announcements of 
new plants and improvements to existing plants, 
changes in personnel and helpful technical arti- 
cles. It will touch upon a wide variety of factors 
that affect the operation of knitting mills and 
seek to present practical and worthwhile infor- 
mation for executives of the knitting mills and 
those immediately under them. 

The editorial policy of the Southern Knitter 
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will be marked by the same constructive attitude 
which has characterized the editorials of Textile 
Bulletin for the past quarter of a century. 


The editors of Southern Knitter will be David 
Clark and D. H. Hill, Jr., who have edited Tex- 
tile Bulletin since it was established and who are 
thoroughly familiar with the textile industry of 
the South. 


_ The advertising and business affairs of the 
new publication will be handled by Junius M. 
Smith, who has been successful in directing such 
work for Textile Bulletin and Clark Publishing 
Company for the past twelve years. 


Southern Knitter is therefore being launched 
by the same organization that has successfully 
published the leading textile journal of the South 
for more than twenty-five years. 


A specimen issue has already been sent to the 
knitting mills. We are very much gratified at 
the reception given it and appreciate the numer- 
ous letters assuring us that industry will welcome 
the new publication. 


Traditions vs. Tenets of Communism 


i Saturday the traditions of the South 
clashed: with the tenets of communism and 
communism won. 


Perhaps there is no significance in the fact the 


institution which has permitted the teaching of 


communism and whose president assisted in pro- 
moting a Summer School of the University of 


Moscow, for the avowed purpose of teaching 


communism to American students, is the first 
institution to break down social barriers and 
take a step towards one of the goals of com- 
munism, social equality between whites and ne- 
groes. 


In the past, many Southern football teams, in- 
cluding the University of Georgia, North Caro- 
lina State College and others, have gone North 
to play teams upon which there were negroes 
but always they have quietly and politely re- 
quested that the negro players be withheld and 
always their request has been granted. 


Now the University of North Carolina goes 
North to play New York University and notifies 
that institution that they have no objection to 
playing against a negro. 

Frank Graham, the president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, after assisting, in the 
summer of 1935, to promote the study of com- 
munism, by American students, through an im- 
provised summer school of Moscow University, 
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signed, in 1936, a protest against allowing Amer- 
ican athletes to participate in the Olympic 
Games in Germany, giving as the basis of his 
objection that the athletes while in Germany 
might come in contact with some Nazi (enemies 
of communism) and hear their side of the social 
question. 


President Graham objected to American ath- 


letes coming into casual contact with German 


Nazi but offered no objection to Southern boys 
being embraced and sat upon by negroes. 


In New York the communists have insisted 
upon white girls dancing with negro men and 


when the young women who participated in the ~ 


Gastonia communist strike went to New York 
they left the organization and came back South 
rather than submit to any such indignities. 


They, of course, had not had the benefit of in- 


sidious instruction in University classrooms. 


Nowhere are negroes happier or better treated 
than in the South today but people who have 
never lived in the South can not realize the im- 
possibility of social equality or the abhorrence 
with which any such idea is held by the white 
people of this section. 3 


The institution at which communism has 
been allowed to germinate and whose president 
promoted the study of communism but openly 
opposed American athletes being allowed to 
come in contact with Nazi and hear the other 
side, gives aid to the communist desire for equal- 
ity between whites and negroes by offering no 
objection to negroes playing against his football 
team. 


The question involved is not of football but of 
the elimination of one of the traditions of the 
South and of the advancement of the communis- 
tic tenet of social equality between whites and 
negroes. | 


Absence of Big Speculators 


c= have expressed surprise that no Hayne 
~ or Sully or other big speculator, such as we 
have seen in years past, has entered the cotton 
market and conducted a bull campaign. 


If a Sully boosted the price of cotton 2c per 
pound and made a $1,000,000 he would have to 
pay the Government an income tax of $700,000, 
whereas if his plans went awry and he lost $1,- 
000,000 it would be his loss. 


Intelligent speculators are unwilling to bet 
$1,000,000 against $300,000 and that is the an- 


Swer. 
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Watch Consumption 


A: we have previously stated, the consumption — 
of cotton is now a far more important factor 
than the exact size of the American crop. 


While it is still too early to get an accurate 
picture of consumption, the trend can be noted 
and the September consumption in the United 
States as issued on October 14th throws some 
additional light. 


Cotton consumption, in the United States, 
during the past year was as follows: 


1935-36 1936-37 Increase 
August , 408,410 574,289 165,879. 
September 449.126 629,727 180,601 
October $52,187 
November 507 ,836 
December 498,329 
January 591,309 
February 516,649 
April 576,672 
May 
June . 556,323 


An increase of 345,480 bales during August 
and September and the fact that many American 
mills are now sold to capacity for three or four 
months would indicate that cotton in America 
will go above 7,000,000 bales and we anticipate 
that it will break all previous records. 


A more important factor, however, is cotton 
consumption outside the United States where, 
last year, it exceeded previous records and was 
21,377,000 bales as compared to a normal con- 
sumption in former years of about 18,600,000 
bales. 


Will consumption. abroad remain at last year’s 
figure or go higher? That is the vital factor and 
upon that the price of cotton will be fashioned. 

Cotton production abroad has increased but 
there are grounds for the belief that consump- 
tion abroad is expanding and will more than ab- 


_ sorb the increase in the growth. 


Those who are well informed relative to Rus- 
sia do not hesitate to predict that any increase in 
the growth of cotton in Russia will be equalized 
by an increase in cotton consumption and that 
the net position of Russia relative to imports and 
exports will remain the same. 

No one knows how much cotton is raised in 
China, as consumption always takes care of any 
fluctuation in production. 

Mill men will be wise to forget the American 
crop and study production and consumption out- 
side the United States. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the { 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH & 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF = 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlette Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


I n Philadelphia on 


Basiness? 


Business travelers appreciate conveniences 
and comfort and service. That’s why you'll like 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; 
marvelous food; smiling, interested service. 
And economical rates...as low as $3.50 a day. 


THE 


FRAN KEIN 


SAMUEL BARLEY, Managing Director 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Mill News 


SyLacauGa, Ata.——The Avondale Mills have recently 
purchased a Guillet overhauling system from the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


RoswE.L, Ga.—The Roswell Mills, Inc., are having 
the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N .C., overhaul 
their machinery, using the Guillet overhauling system: 


Rock Hitz, §. C—The Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. has announced a wage increase of 5 per cent for 
employees engaged in “rate per hour” work. 

Da.ias, Tex.—The Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., are equipping spinning rolls for the Dallas 
Cotton Mills Company with their Guillet taper fitted 
neck. 


— 


ANDERSON, S. C.—A $60,000 addition to Appleton 
Mills is now under construction, and will be used for 
storing cloth and for other purposes, according to an- 
nouncement by mill officials. 


PeLtzer, $. C.—A second liquidating dividend of $5 
per share will be paid to holders of voting certificates rep- 


} resenting capital stock of Pelzer Manufacturing Company 


of record as of October 15th. In May an initial liquidat- 
ing dividend of $17 a share was paid. 


CnHester, C.—Construction work on an addition to 
the Gayle plant of Springs Cotton Mills is to begin within 
a short time. The addition will be 100x100 and will be 
used as a cloth and sewing room. 

The plant has already been enlarged once this year. 

Montcomery, ALa.—Contract for an addition to the 
Andalusia, Ala., unit of the Alabama Textile Products 
Corporation was recently awarded by J. O. Scherf, gen- 
eral manager. The annex will cover 30x120 feet and will 
be three stories high. The Andalusia Development Com- 
pany has begun construction. | | 

Mr. Scherf said the J: G. Scherf Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Brantley, Ala., is being liquidated and the ma- 
chinery removed to Andalusia for installation in the Ala- 
bama Textile plant. 

SALisBpuRY, N. C.—The Klumac Cotton Mills of Salis- 
bury is entitled to a trial in the case of the Cannon Mills, 
Inc., of New York, against the Klumac firm, Judge P. A. 


McElroy ruled at a hearing in Rowan Superior Court. 


Attorneys for the Cannon interests gave notice of appeal 
to the Supreme Court. Klumac filed exceptions to the 
recent referees’ report which upheld the contention of 
the Cannon firm that the Salisbury company was indebt- 
ed to it. 


Rock Hirt, $. C.—aAt the Industrial Cotton Mills a 
large new addition is being constructed, which will be two 
stories, of brick and concrete and of modern mill con- 
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Mill News 


struction. The first floor will be used for the storage divi- 
sion and the second floor for the cloth division, after 
which the present cloth department will be used for other 
departments. These mills are engaged in the manufacture 


of a very fine quality of blue denims, which are sanfor- . 


ized. 

Enka, N. C.—Contract for laying the foundation of 
the 100,000 square feet addition to the American Enka 
Corporation plant has been awarded Potter & Shackle- 
ford of Greenville, S. C.; the contract for structural steel 
to Ingalls Iron Works Company, Birmingham, Ala., and 
for pile driving to McCarthy Concrete Pile Company of 
New York. The general building contract for the brick 
addition with a “saw-tooth”’ roof, is yet to be let. The 
addition will be used to transfer yarns on cones and other 
similar package forms. | 

Contracts are also to be awarded for a 800 horsepower 
steam boiler and a 3,000 kilowatt steam turbine genera- 
tor. 

KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—The Cannon Mills, and the Ma- 
netta Mills, of South Carolina, jointly brought suit 
against the Radiator Specialty Company of Charlotte, 
seeking judgment for $4,340, described as balance of 
payment due in connection with the purchase of 20,000 
blankets at 70 cents each on September 5, 1935. 7 

The Cannon concern was described as the exclusive 
selling agent for the Manetta Mills, handling the deal 
with the Charlotte firm. 

The bill of complaint, filed here in United States Dis- 
trict Court, asked for the remainder of the payment al- 
leged to be due, -plus interest. 


Henderson Mills Protest Freight Rates On 


Yarn 
Henderson, N. C.—-The Henderson Cotton Mills and 


the Harriett Cotton Mills here, both owned by the same 


interests, have filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission at Washington, in which they alleged. 


the companies were charged excess rates on shipments of 
cotton by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and other rail- 
roads. | 

J. A. Cooper, secretary of the two-mill companies, as- 
serts in the complaint, that the railroad companies 
charged and collected 95c and 94c a 100 pounds on less 
than carload shipments of cotton yarn from Henderson 
to Dyersville and Trenton, Tenn., on and after June 2, 
1933. 

The mills contend that the rate from Henderson to 
Cairo, Ill., 834%4c per 100 pounds, under authority of 
Item 50E, Supplement 90, is applicable to shipments from 
Henderson to the points in Tennessee. 

‘Therefore, the railroads have charged an unreasonable 
rate on their shipments to Tennessee destinations, on 
and after June 2, 1933,” and the companies ask repara- 
tions for overcharges and establishment of just and rea- 


~ sonable rates. 
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Sto p: 
FIRE BUGS 
TRESPASSERS 


VANDALS-THIEVES 


For half a century Stewart Non- x 
Climbable Chain Link Wire Fences y = 
have protected billions of dollars * x 
invested in mill property * 


venting unnecessary and costly losses 
through malicious or careless tres- 
passing ... giving 24-hour-a-day 
unfailing protection every day in the 
year. Stewart is the only fence with 
beam construction throughout; not 
only in line posts but in top rail and 
terminal posts as well. Investigate 


SOS OS 2 


the many exclusive superiorities of | 
Stewart Fences. Send for KX 
literature. Agents wanted 
in unallotted territories. 


The STEWART 

IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
315 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MICALS 


Made by 

Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York 

John D. Lewis, Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 

Mutual Chem. Co. of America — 


New York CHROME AND OXALIc AcIpD 


SoprtumM SULPHIDE 


Tannic Acip 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 


New Orleans 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


“C” SALT 


Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
Phosphate Products Cerporation 

Richmond TrisopruM PHOSPHATE 
The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 

Cincinnati TExTILE Soaps 
Solvay Sales Corporation 

New York Sopa As anp Caustic Sopa 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 
Victor Chemical Works 


Chicago Formic Acip 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Incorporated 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 
TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—LOCAL 6129-6120 
Greensboro, 125 Walker Avenue, Telephone 8783 
Greenville, 409 Westfield Street, Telephone 1089 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 
VEGETABLE GUM 


(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


& COMPANY INL. 
82 WALL STREET 
n E WwW ¥0 K 


BARRETT | 
Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1109 E. Trade Charlotte 


| 
| Roper Let Off, $20.00 Beach. 

| 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 


North American Rayon 
To End 5% Discount 


North American Rayon Corpora- 
tion is ending its 5 per cent discount 
allowance at the end of the current 
year, the company is advising its cus- 
tomers. The following is the text of 
the letter on the subject: 

“On August 14, 1936, we informed 
you, in connection with the discon- 
tinuance of quantity discounts as of 
June 19, 1936, that from June 19, 
1936, to September 30, 1936, we 
would allow all customers a discount 
of 5 per cent on all shipments of yarn 
actually made up to September 30, 
1936. 


“Recently, we issued a new price 
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Classitied Department 


FOR SALE 
76 Model B—28” Draper Looms— 


3 Model E—40” Draper Looms— 
) Roper Let Off, $30.00 Each. 
1 Curtis & Marble 40” Brusher— 
$100.00. 
- Railway Sewing Machine, Curtis 
| & Mable, $50.0 
1 Set of 22 Drying Cans—Lowell— 
| Cast iron, 24” x 9’, $1 
5,000 Draper No. 2 Spindles, Brand 
| Drive, complete with bolster and 
base, 5c each. 
1,500 Draper No. 7 Spindles, Band 
Drive, complete with bolster and 
{ base, 15c each 
& 7,000—1%” No. 2 Flange rings with 
holders, 3c each 
Terms, Cash at Mill 


) Arnall Mfg. Co., Elberton, Ga 


t FOR SALE 


15,300 spindle Cotton Yarn Mill 
{| ready to operate. 188 acres land, 
: 67 tenant houses, each one filled 
with operators waiting for the mill 
to start. Will sell at a bargain or 
lease to responsible party. Com- 
municate with R. C. Adams, Trus- 
| -tee, Lumberton, N. C. 


Salesman Wanted 

Old established manufacturer of 
textile oils and chemicals wants a 
salesman for the Southern terri- 
tory. An excellent opportunity is 
open to the right man. Only those 
with selling experience in Southern 
States and knowledge of practical 
application of products need apply. 
Address ‘‘Salesman,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—By man who desirés to locate 
in the South, position as cotton mill 
manager or superintendent. Fully capa- 
ble of taking complete charge. Have 35 
years experience in all cotton textile 
lines. At present, and for the past 10 
years, engaged as superintendent of a 
large and ‘successful cotton mill in the 
North, making sheetings, prints, and 
fine and coarse yarns. Also 4 years 
previous experience in South. “J. W. 
R.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


HELP WANTED—We have opening for 
several sheet metal erection workers. 
Scale pay, open shop. If not skilled 
workman and reliable, don’t apply. 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, C. 


International Moistenin 

Jackson Moistening 

Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


| Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENT LAWYER 

| 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 

U. Patent Office 


4 
B. Eaton 
| 
| 


list, effective October 1, 1936, and 
stated that all prices are subject to 
a discount of 5 per cent. | 
“We herewith announce that after 
December 31, 1936, all shipments of 
yarn will be made by us with no dis- 
count allowance except the regular 2 
per cent for cash payments made 
within 30 days from date of invoice.” 


Mill Stocks Higher 


Spartanburg, S. C—Southern tex- 
tile stock prices, which have been ad- 


vancing steadily. this fall, took a 


sharp upward turn the past week 
with one to four point gains being 
registered by most all issues. 


Increased mill earnings and a brisk 


demand for stocks with few offers to 
sell spurred the general advance, ac- 
cording to an official of A. M. Law & 
Co., Spartanburg textile stock bro- 
kers. 

The recent gains, however, have 
not lifted stocks to the 1934 peak, it 
was stated. 

Not a single loss was reported dur- 
ing the week on a list of 88 well 


known Southern mill securities. The 
bid prices on 47 advanced while 41 
remained unchanged. 

The largest gain, four points, was 
registered by Avondale Mills, Ala., 
this issue jumping from 32 to 36. 


Outstanding Safety Record 


The Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, 
Inc., Biltmore, N. C., reports an out- 
standing safety record of having 
worked 715,164 man-hours without 
an accident in the period from Octo- 
ber 30, 1935, to August 31, 1936. 


Dwight Mfg. Co. 
Increases Wages 


Gadsden, Ala—Officials of the 
Dwight Manufacturing Company 
made known a 5 per cent wage in- 
crease for all of its 2,100 employees. 

Workers were informed of the in- 
crease by bulletins posted in the mill. 
The increase will give the company 
a monthly payroll of approximately 
$150,000. 
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DeWitt Hotels 
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Three Suits Attacking 
Revenue Act Filed 


Charleston, S. C_—Three suits at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the 
so-called ‘“‘recapture. clause’ of the 
revenue act of 1936 were filed in 


United States District Court here by 
cotton mills. 

The mills asked Judge Frank K. 
Myers to enjoin Robert M. Cooper, 
collector of internal revenue for 
South Carolina, from requiring them 
to make returns and pay the recap- 
ture taxes for the years ending Au- 
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gust 31, 1935, and August 31, 1936. 


Judge Myers signed an order di- 
recting the collector to show cause at 
a hearing here November 2nd why 
preliminary injunctions should not be 
granted. 


The plaintiffs are the Greenwood 
Cotton Mill and the Mathews Cot- 
ton Mill, both of Greenwood, and the 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, of Ninety- 
Six, 


~— 


Open Dress 


Douglasville, Ga. —For a new en- 
terprise, 80 machines have been in- 
stalled in a two-story building once 
occupied by a hosiery mill. The ma- 
chines are for a dress factory. It was 
secured for Douglas County by the 
Civitan Club. According to Harry 
L. Gillman, owner, local people will 
be trained and employed in less than 
a year. 


Investigate Hosiery Costs 


The seriousness of the competition 
of Japanese hosiery with comparable 
goods made by the manufacturers of 
this country has now been acknowl- 
edged by the United States Tariff 
Commission, this body having an- 
nounced on Saturday that it would 
conduct a formal investigation of the 
costs of production in Japan and in 
this country. - Following a complaint 
of the National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers against the com- 
petition from Japan, and then the 
brief submitted by the organization 
to support its case, the Tariff Com- 
mission held the usual preliminary 
probe, and now is convinced of the 
need of a complete investigation. The 
increasing imports of certain types of 
men’s cotton hosiery from Japan, 
with the low prices made, compared 


with similar goods made here, have 
been noted for many months. It has 


been found, for example, that the im- 
ports for eight months of this year 
from Japan were about double those 
of the whole year of 1935. Quality 
of the Japanese goods has been stead- 
ily improved, also sizes have been 
made equal to standards here. Re- 
tailers, such as chains, have been of- 
fering well made and attractive fancy 
half hose at 8c a pair that could not 
be duplicated by a wide margin in 
this country. The expectation of the 
domestic industry is that the probe 
now started will bring out the need 
of higher protection, preferably 
through a change in the valuation 
basis from the Japanese market to 
the domestic one. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) ~ 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville is so large and crowded that I dread trying 
to find my way around, though I’ve been going there 
many years. Somehow, I always get “turned around’”’ 
and think I should be going in the opposite direction to 
find the place I am looking for. 

Got on a one-way street here and was going the wrong 
way, of course. But here again a great big jolly police- 
man came to my rescue. He held up traffic, got me 
turned around, and escorted me to the street I was look- 
ing for, gave a gay salute, wished me good luck and an 
enjoyable stay in the city, and went back on duty. 


WERTHAN Bac Co. 


The Government has been doing a lot of work near this 
place—cleaning out unsightly tenant houses and building 
model apartments that a working man can pay for and 
live in. When finished, this will be one of the nicest 
places in Nashville, and with all conveniences. 

Werthan Bag Co. is a large concern, with fine officials, 
superintendents and overseers. It is always a pleasure to 
call on Superintendent C. F. Turner. Messrs. Lewis, 
Dunn and Kerr, overseers, are good evidence that this is 
a healthy place to live. 

Was sorry to miss seeing B. R. Dickson, night superin- 
tendent. Added a couple of new subscribers, but have 
misplaced my notes and have forgotten who they were. 


INGRAM Mec. Co. 


Last year, Mrs. A. M. Gordy subscribed for The Tex- 
tile Bulletin for her husband, overseer carding, in his ab- 
sence; this year, he did his own subscribing, but had to 
call on her for the ‘‘do-ra-me!”’ (Fast of thé matter, he 
just didn’t want to break a big William.) 

Superintendent Dan Johnson and Mrs. Edna Reed, 
overseer spinning, wanted us to stay and go to the big 
fair which was in progress, but we wanted to get out of 
that packed crowd. J. L. Walling, overseer, is one of our 
loyal subscribers here. rage 

In my rounds I am often asked: “Say, is that woman 
still on the job as overseer spinning down in Nashville?” 
And I am proud to answer, “Yes, indeed—and no mere 
man can take her place, either.” 

Mrs. Edna Reed has held this job several years, at- 
tends all the overseers’ meetings and banquets, and ac- 
quits herself honorably and efficiently in every detail of 


her work and duties. We are proud of her and what she 
has accomplished—proud of the calm, serene and capable 
manner in which she carries on, and proud to call her 
“friend.” | 

Ingram Mfg. Co. makes rugs and bedspreads of rare 
beauty and has other special products such as merino and 
twisted yarns. 


MORE ABOUT TENNESSEE 


In the first article on this page last week, the Knoxville 
headline did not appear, but probably every reader knows 
that Brookside and Cherokee Spinning Mills are in Knox- 
ville. 

We have a few more things to say about Cherokee 
Spinning Co.: Mr. Deaver, assistant manager, gave me 
a lovely dress pattern made in this mill—a woolen goods 
resembling mohair, but softer and more beautiful—a light 
tan. 

Among our subscribers who signed on the dotted line 
this year, and not mentioned last week, are: Ronald 
Stoner, clerk; G. W. Williams, overseer carding; E. D. 
Higgins, J. T. Williams and Edward Holland, section 
men. 

J. E. Holland, second hand in spinning; Arley Whaley, 
Harley Underwood, Raddy Cupp, Albert Waller, Fred 
Bacon, J. W. Rice and Lawrence Shepherd, section men 
in spinning. 3 

W. G. Frohmander, overseer weaving second shift; 
Carl Mathis, second hand; Ben Pack, Virgil French, R. 
E. Gibson, Cleveland Mathis, R. E. Rouse, W. R. Early 
and W. M. Ballard, section men ,and other progressives. 

C. H. Dalton, second hand in warping and slashing; 
J. B. Coykendall and Wm. H. Burbury, designers; J. C. 
Henson, weaving; A. W. Parker, roll coverer. 

Tennessee is noted for courteous policemen; in every 
town visited, it seemed that a North Carolina car tag 
attracted special attention, and passengers accorded spe- 
cial privileges. When I asked directions, or if there was 
a detour, a policeman was ready to volunteer his services 
as an escort, and would drive ahead till we got on the 
right road. Courtesy cards were proffered, or stuck un- 
der the windshield, saying: ‘Welcome to our city. Park 
anywhere you wish except against a fire plug, and stay as 
long as you please. We are glad to have you with us.” 
Little things like that always make a good impression on 
strangers. 
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PEERLESS Cotton MILLs 


We took a good “bawling out” on our recent trip to 
Peerless. Last year we promised ’em a write-up and we 
kept our promise, but somehow our efforts were lost or 
misplaced in our Charlotte office. We had at that time 
a real good picture of the different departmental over- 
seers—the best picture we have made in a long time and 
that also was lost in the “rush.”’ 

Peerless is one of our “‘pets.”” We get 100 per cent co- 
operation from everyone from superintendent to section 
men. They delight in making visitors feel welcome. 
Peerless is among the cleanest mills we have visited in 
our many years with Textile Bulletin—in fact, this also 
goes to the other mills of the Hightower group here, at 
Barnesville and Griffin. 

‘Production is at a maximum, with orders on hand for a 
long full-time run. This mill is equipped with 25,920 
spindles and 600 looms, producing wide sheeting and 
pillow cases. The weave room is air conditioned and 
work seems to be running good. 

We promised that we would publish the names of all 
those who subscribed to The Bulletin, but this is impossi- 
ble, as our list at Peerless would fill up too much space, 
so we will have to be content with just publishing the 
names of those who are responsible for the nice quality 
of goods made here. R. J. Adams, superintendent; C. O. 
Kinsler, general overseer carding and spinning, assisted 
by L. E. Emmett and R. J. Buchanan; Henry M. Adams 
is fixer in spooling, and E, A. McDaniel in carding. 

L. M. Pugh, overseer weaving, assisted by J. P. Faulk- 
ner at night; fixers are: Richard Hughes, P. L. Harde- 


man, Vera Millen, J. E. Sledge, W. M. Pilcher, J. F. 


Fuller, G. F. Powell, W. F. Simpkins, Ed McElroy and 
J. Cox; J. P. Faulkner, overseer weaving night; J. D. 


Lord, second hand; Frank Cromer, G. L. Wilborn, J. L. 


Boswell and Willie Bowles, fixers. 

Ro Salter, overseer cloth room; O. B. Beverley, master 
mechanic; L. L. Reeves, overseer night carding; Warren 
Harden, fixer; T. F. Jones, second hand night spinning; 
Johnnie Garrett and Will Emmett, section men spinning; 
R. M. Argo, second hand night carding; P. P. Friedman, 
fixer; G. G. Foster, night spinning: Rolf Crawford and 
Sam George, section men. 

THOMASTON CoTTon MILLS 
Thomaston Cotton Mills are running along smoothly 


with plenty of well-contented help. Every machine is 


running at capacity, with lots of orders on hand. If 
there’s an empty house in Thomaston anywhere, we failed 
to locate same. They say there are not any, and this 
proves that business is steadily improving. Lots of new 
business buildings have been coristructed, including the 
beautiful new postoffice, a credit to any city the size of 
Thomaston. 

Labor turnover is at a minimum at Thomaston Cotton 
Mills. Very few if any changes have been made since 
last year. The same congenial set of key men are here: 
N. L. Whitten, superintendent; D. A. Kent, overseer 
cloth room; F. T. (Sandy) Dawkins, warping and twist- 
ing; C. M. Bowden, spinning; W. W. Becknell, carder: 
J. T. Sharpe, weaver,.and. the master mechanic (whom 
we did not see). 
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Among the others who are regular subscribers to The 
Bulletin are: Raymond Black, B. I. Gladdin, Lloyd 
Garrett, J. T. Mann, G. C. Butler, J. R. Fenley, O. A. 
Roberts and Guy Kirksey, carding; G. A. Barnes, R. L. 
Hoyal, P. C. Johnson, Joe Brown; A. C. Montgomery 
and F .L. Nixon, spinning; Carl Thomas, twisting; L. R. 
Adkins, assistant overseer weaving night, and B. O. Lisle, 
weaving. 


WHITMIRE, 


ARAGON- BALDWIN COTTON HITMIRE PLANT 


This mill is unusually attractive inside—with wide, 
roomy alleys; the machinery isn’t crowded, and the entire 
plant remarkably clean. No sign of tobacco users any- 
where on the floors or in the snow white corners. If 
“cleanliness is next kin to godliness,” then the people of 
this mill are entitled to close “kinship.” The operatives 
take pride in their work, and in their personal appear- 
ance. 

‘When Major Crawford was banaintied here from the 
Chester plant around four years ago, this mill was on 
print goods almost entirely, if I remember correctly. Now 
it is on the finest broadcloth and fancy colored shirt 
goods, of more than 125 styles, and as perfect goods as 
can be made. Cloth is first inspected by machine, then 
by hand, and the tiniest little flaw gets special attention. 
Long staple cotton, combed yarns, perfect dyes, opera- 
tives that are high class and interested in making one 
hundred per cent perfection in each and every depart- 
ment, insures perfect goods; D. L. Moss, overseer cloth 
room, is as proud of the lovely display as any artist ever 
was of a perfectly painted picture. 

He and his second hand, J. Q. Duncan, work aiilies 
outside of the mill as well as inside. They are business 
partners in various projects and are making good. 

W. B. Thomas, overseer doubling, quilling and twist- 
ing, has a fine group of young men working up; Gordon 
C. King and Robert Aughtry are among the go-getters. 

In the weave room, J. J. Frier, overseer, A. H. Dallas, 
R. C. Gaffney, J. W. McKain, O. W. Gormon and F. L. 
McCall, second hands, were truly courteous and helpful 
to me. Loom fixers are not in a rut here; J..C. Quinn, 
Henry Gregory, M. E. Slayton, S. B. Bailey, ND. 
Crayne and Julius Puckett are among the live wires. Mrs. 
Beula Odell, a lady in the drawing-in room, said she had 
been wanting The Bulletin for a long time and was glad 
to have the chance to subscribe. 

H. W. Campbell is overseer spooling; Lee McMurray, 
slasher foreman; R. L. Hunnicutt, slasher; J. E. Stone, 
second hand in spinning; C. Boyd Grant, card grinder; 
B. J. Brotherton, section man in picker room; Fred Pra- 
ther, section man on drawing and slubbers, and Flay 
Alexander, clerk, are among the new additions to our big 
family of Textile Bulletin readers. 

But did the card room overseer get a laugh on me! 
They have everything so modern here that it is truly 
amazing. For instance, way up high on a post there is a 
siren whistle that blows when some of the machines are 
ready to doff! When it lets out that blood-curdling 
screech just like a fire whistle—‘ Becky Ann” was fixing 
to sail out of the window! 
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PRINTERS! Juss one run with this 
VAT CUM 


and you're Sold! 


VATRONYX PRINTING GUM POWDER 


takes the grief out of your Vat Printing—makes it a more dependable, 


easily managed operation. 


VATRONYX gives much larger color yield and greater bloom and 
brilliance to colors. Does not break finest lines because it makes a 
longer, more elastic gum. No sticking in engravings. 
“snaps” and streaks. Ideal for pigmented Rayons. 


Prevents 


Write for working sample. Try it on one run and you're “sold.” 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 


YATRONYX 


PRINTING GUM POWDER 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, ete. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Big. League Pitchers 


can put a smooth, clean twist on 
the ball—that's why, in baseball, 


they're the “tops 
Victor Circle-D Travelers deliver a smooth, clean, twist, 
too—that’s why they're the ‘‘tops’’. in the spinning room, 
Try them today at our expense. Send for the size and 


style vou need. Samples sent FREE... Just try them. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Box 1818 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


October 22, 193¢ 
Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa-~—A very good business was done ii 
cotton yarns during the week. The volume of additiona 
orders is not as large as it was some weeks ago, but num 
erous consumers continue to cover their needs. Pressur: 
for deliveries continued. Prices were generally unchangec 
and in some cases spinners trying for higher prices wer: 
not able to secure them. At the same time scarcity 0! 
carded yarns for spot shipment has raised the premium 
although contract prices continued under spot sales. 


The call for yarn deliveries is now concentrating on 
November, partly because most spinners can do nothing 
more this month than what they already have requisitions 
for. A considerable part of December production already 
ja sbeen definitely ear-marked for shipments to customers 
of the leading yarn mills, it is stated, and the claim is 
made there is little prospect for these sources to carry 
unsold stock into the new year. Customers are being ac- 
quainted with the facts and where supplies have pre- 
viously been allowed to run so low as to necessitate emer- 
gency shipments, the customers are being urged once 
again to take steps to protect their later needs. One rea- 
son for this is that the yarn mills feel they are not respon- 
sible for customers’ complaints of slo wdeliveries. Some 
of the more alert customers are specifying deliveries to be 
made in January. The majority are covering only 30 to 
60 days ahead. : 


Single combed qualities for knitting have not advanced 


spinners who recently have been selling freely on the 
basis of 36c for 30s single now announce they will take 
no further orders at less than 37c. 
of the larger operators advanced quotations to 38c for 
this yarn but they have not been able to sell at this price. 

When it is seen that the underwear quality in 30s sin- 
gle carded is selling at 34c and combed in the same count 
at 36c this small difference of .2c between carded and 
combed points to the main reason so many knitters are 
making garments with combed label. 


Quotations are as of October 17th. 


Southern Single Skeins 24s _. 30 by - 
26s 
10s 26. - 40s 
25%- 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
208 8s 25 
- 98° - 
Southern Single Warps 20s 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
16s and 4-ply 23 -24 
Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
6s 29 14 -30 and 4-ply 27% - 
Part Waste Yarns 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply...23%- 
12s 30s, 2-ply ..-. 31%- 
27%-. 
28% Southern Frame Cones 
248 BO%-. 
268 $7. -37% 
10s 3s 16s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
&s 25 22s 
10s . 25 24s 
[2s 26s 
l4s 26%- 28s 


‘D price but they are steadier in that quite a number of. 


Two weeks ago some | 
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C ott on (5 oods Ma rkets 
he ii 4 New York.—The cotton goods markets continued very S E L LI N G AG E NT S for 


‘iona’ @ strong last week and a moderate amount of new business 
num. & was put through. The question of securing deliveries is 
ssur uppermost in the minds of buyers and demand for goods 
ingec & for early shipment has developed into something of 1 
were @ scramble. In the meantime, sales are being made further 
iyo # ahead and prices for future ‘delivery have tightened. 
ium @ As a result of the persistent call for the current year’s 
shipments, nearby deliveries of the wanted print cloths 
yon seemed tighter than ever. Another eighth of a cent was 
hing @ added to the premium commanded by spots of one or 
Hons two styles. 
nady Another upsurge of demand was experienced by the 
mers ff combed goods departments. Careful and conservative 
“i observers described as “remarkable” the fact that con- & 
arry verters were paying the very top prices for appreciabie 
rac. quantities of lawns and dimities for forward contract 
pre- delivery. \ 
Sales of staple print cloths were estimated to have ex- 
ceeded eight million yards in Thursday’s trading; for the § 
most part, the emphasis was on deliveries this year, al- a 
though there were fair sales of first-quarter goods, with = 
the prices there inching upward. Besides staples, quite 2™ 
a few million yards of specialties sold, including shade- & 
cloths. 
The carded broadcloths were in a very firm position. = 
Buyers searching for spots of 100x60s were unable to get i 
them in either first or second hands. Fairly near goods = 
could be had at 8'%4c, and 83¢c was possible only ina -g 
few sources for January-March. The quick deliveries of : 
80x60s were selling at 7c, with 7c the firm market for = 
shipments within the year and 67@c quoted in some : 
sources for January through March. a 
Trading in sheetings was held down by inability ol 
| 
= 
= 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., ‘Chicase 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


mills to supply the deliveries buyers were seeking. Many 
constructions cannot now be bought for shipment before 
November and several which are available in light supply 
were commanding 4c premiums for shipments within the 
year over prices quoted on January and forward. 


79-83 Leonard St. | 
= 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


‘93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Print 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s.. 
Gray pon. 304m. 
Gray Gax728.. 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s___ 
Brown 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


| 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL CONPABY 


Selling Agents 


235 Summer St. 
Write or Phone Our Southern home 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte,N.C. 


40-46 Leonard St, New York | 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer:; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C.. Johnston Blidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Megr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.;: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 
W.: Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blidg., Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.; New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MGISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 83 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
T. Bi. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Ino., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S..C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch SBt., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S .C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
se HN, 75 Hudson St., New Yor ¥. 

Son Kisby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


Sou. ‘Agt., L. 8. 


Southern 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Dl. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CIBA COQ., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr.. P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 664, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C.; C. 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8. C.; A. C. 


Sales 


Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co... Atlanta. Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blde., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C, Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester,;”Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.: 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.: Hast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N.'C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.: 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Re ms 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N ; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. | 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. ; 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F, Bahan, P. O, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bld ., Charlotte, 
N. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. sé 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No, 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.: A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. IL 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. IL. 


Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
t u. 


L, Rowe, Sou, Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. 
Sales Mger.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter; Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W.. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 8. C.; G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.: mm. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C.. BP. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas. Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tev., E. M Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky. BE: B. Myrick, Mgr 
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Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Rarksdale, Mar.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dal 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, 8S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville; S. C.: W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood, 8S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co.,' Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami: Harry P.. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., ‘Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West rginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. oo 


_Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 B. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 


Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
7138-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 WN. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.;: E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.;: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.;: BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave.,; Aut. 3, Memphis, T'enn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co.; 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala ;: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 


Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley - 


Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Tron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile: Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor; sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y¥.; Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.;: Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 


Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 


wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atianta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

' JACOBS MFG. Co., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
rving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
hay Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
py Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
Otte “ed Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
qastonia, . C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
0., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
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C.; Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S:. ©; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville. Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg... Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N.C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Der, P. O. Box’ 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EB. Tioga St., Philadel- 
ares are Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, de 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., Il H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Blde.. H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
os Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic; N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps:., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala:; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co:; Tampa. Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland. Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizaheth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply. Co.; 
Favetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.;: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook. Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
a Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, 
Conn. Sou. Reps., BE. W. Hollister, P. 0. Box 2143, Charlotte, 
N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895... Atlanta, Ga. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. B. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office; 
James 1. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Staf¥¥drd Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 BE. Blivd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


— Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. Cc. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto’ Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atianta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


- NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 
PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 


Bildg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff. E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, John Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer: 
Greenville, 8. C. 

SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland, Sou, Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Blide., 
(*harlotte, N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
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SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, a. Ge B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 9308 S. Main 8t., 
Winston- Salem, Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T R. Moore, 609 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 
228 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: 3 Cummins 8Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.,, 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview S8t., "Phone O. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland 8t., 8.E., Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. aD "Ober ahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
‘Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 817 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102: Boush 8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou, 

' Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfcstey 

ge ty Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonvile: Fla. Sou. Rep., 
"6. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @ FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, fil. Sou. Offices. 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr, Sou, 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, Ss. C.: Jonn A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. Cc.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmine- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. 
Jones, ere Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


N. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Vice-Pres. in 
°68 Me- 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 
Ss. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Ralford Gaffney, 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. c., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, oe oe Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.;: Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St:. Columbla, S. C.; Lewis M.-Clyvburn. Box 388, 
Lancaster, S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 
Bide., Raleigh. N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bidz., 
Wilmineton. N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte. N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.; The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga: D. E 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales he eree- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE. CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidge., Charlotte, N. 
ville. S. C.. and Greensboro, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses In all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low, W. Grose, J C. Whitehurst. Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 
Raker. Scartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, f. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
ja. Sou. Reps... E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley,. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 


C., Green- 


N. A. Terrell, 


Sou. Offices, 


Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 


J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 

_ Palmer, P. 0. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pear! St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inc., 11! ‘W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., BE. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 


_ Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex. ; 
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Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, EE oH. Doby ns- Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., ‘Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn... 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P.O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inec., 230 31st St., Birm- 
ingham. Ala: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham, N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EB. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 899 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.;: 
Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St., 
Augusta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reéps., William W. Vaughan, P. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, -Room 
Blag., Greenville, Ss. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
ales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N, 
Alsq stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
con, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Bidg.,. Charlotte, N. C., Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blde., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
~~ Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

c 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING co., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, 1. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Re Gc S. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. ch 2: Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N, C. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. 


Sou, Rep 
Jefferson’ Apts., 501 BE. 6th St., 


Greensboro, N.C Searell, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, | N. C.; Mont omery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., partanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, §. C.: southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 


Proximit 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. y Mercan 


Opening New Markets for Cotton 
(Continued from Page 3) 


growing, manufacture and distribution of cotton should 


indicate the national importance of every practicable 
effort to increase the consumption of cotton. But I fear 
that even here in the South, where the interest should be 
most intense, that importance is not fully appreciated. 


“It is not exaggeration—indeed, it is the simple truth- 
to say that so long as cotton continues to be the money 
crop of the South, the prosperity of every man, woman 
and child in the South depends on the vigor with which 


existing markets are cultivated and new outlets are devel- 


oped. It is as true of the gas station attendant and the 
banker, the grocer’s clerk and the merchant prince, as it 


is of the cotton mill executive and the cotton mill worker. 


“For that reason I am happy to have been here today 
to tell you briefly how the cotton textile industry has 
shouldered its share of the responsibility in our common 
task, to sketch some highlights of its achievements and 
to point to some goals easily attainable if the more 
directly-affected elements of the Cotton South can be 
enlisted in a broad-scale, long-range cotton promotional 
program.” 
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How much is Ring Drag’ 


lcosting in YOUR mill? 


Worn rings drag on your travelers, cut down production 
10% to 15%, cost you many dollars yearly. New rings 
get rid of the drag, give immediate increases in pounds 
delivered—often 10% to 15% more. Try a frame of 
new high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings and note the 
immediate eash value of eliminating Ring Drag. 


WHITINSVILLE 


RING CO. 
“Twister ings 


Makers of Spinning and 


FINISH 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 


Mid-West: Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyte Street. Chicago 
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*“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations”™ 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 
By THomMAsS NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


$1.50, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations” 
By D. A. TompxKIns 


Third edition. Completely rev.sed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illu-- = 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. ° 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which . 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 


“Cotton Spinners Companion 
By I. C. NoBLE 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 
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How to CUT DOWN COSTS 


and make spinners happy 


When spinners have to devote 
_ themselves to cleaning frames 
as well as to tending them — 
production suffers in both qual- 
ity and quantity and costs stay 
too high. Spinners are only hu- 
man. They have only two hands 


...and there is a limit to what 


they can do with them. Make 


cleaning automatic — and let 
your spinners spzn. 


Parks Automatic Traveling 
Cleaners eliminate hand clean- 
ing. They clean mechanically, 
regularly—better than spinners 
do. They put an end to slugs, 
gouts, bunches ... greatly re- 
duce breakage, loom stoppage, 
seconds. They improve quality, 


lower costs—and incidentally, 


make the spinners happy with 
their work. 


There is a Parks Traveling 
Cleaner for every kind of in- 
stallation —the Parks Turbo 
Traveling Cleaner, mounted on 
creel boards—and the Automat- 
ic Bunchless Cleaner, suspended 
from a Monorail. Both operate 
automatically. Both pay for 
themselves quickly. Send the 
coupon below for complete de- 
tails of both. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletins on Parks 
Automatic Cleaners [1] You may have an engi- 
neer call (1) (Please check) 


PARKS 


Traveling Cleaners 


Name 
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